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sequently appeared over a period of twelve weeks from July.
His diligent researches had led him to unearth a number of
rumours, all of which he was careful to introduce into his articles
as rumours, in the hope that they would receive the fullest
publicity without giving the persons attacked any opportunity to
complain that he was making charges against them.

By September further reinforcements were in the field. Mr.
Leo Maxse, who hated Liberals and Jews with impartial ze^t?
brought the guns of the National Review to bear upon the con-
troversy, praising and quoting Mr. Lawsorfs articles and adding
the amiable comment that "in the face of their record of jobbery
and robbery on a colossal and unprecedented scale, ministers can
hardly be surprised at the currency of suspicion concerning their
private concerns/' an attitude of mind which at least supplied
the key to the source of the inspiration behind the multiplicity
of rumours. The political wish that they might be true was
father to the journalistic thought that perhaps they were.

On September 14 Mr. St. Loe Strachey in the Spectator urged
the need for inquiry, while refusing to believe that either Mr.
Samuel or Sir Rufus had lent himself consciously to any secret
financial manoeuvre for the enrichment of his friends, a point of
view to which no exception could be taken, accompanied as it
was by a general disavowal on the part of an ardent political
adversary of any belief in the allegations against Ministers.

The October issue of the National Review concentrated its
assault upon Mr. Samuel, adopting the familiar journalistic device
of publishing rumours that he was about to resign in the hope
of stimulating a campaign in favour of his resignation, and
remarking that "we have gained a temporary respite from the
creation of a vast monopoly of wireless telegraphy, which might
prove as incalculably disastrous to public interests as the pre-
liminaries have proved profitable to private and particular
interests.'7

On October 2 the Morning Post entered the lists with a leading
article in which, while refusing to attach importance to the
relationship between Sir Rufus and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the
writer expressed the strong conviction that it was impossible to
ignore the "taint" in the air, and that an explanation should be
forthcoming. The accusations in the Eye Witness could not be
true, but it was odd that no steps had been taken to refute them.

In this atmosphere of gossip, rumour, suspicion,, suggestion
and innuendo the House of Commons reassembled on October 7,
1912.

Although few people credited the allegations of definite cor-